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dethrone him, was "but a reasonable way of vindicating their liberties and just rights7'; it was merely "making use of the means, and the only means, which God has put into their power, for mutual and self-defense. And it would be highly criminal in them; not to make use of this means/'1 No wonder that this sermon by Mayhew was remembered and reprinted on the eve of the Revolution!
Lawyers as well as clergymen popularized the natural rights philosophy. In 1728 Daniel Dulany, attorney general of Maryland, quoted an array of great political philosophers to support the concept of a basic natural law which no human authority could subvert. The philosophy was still further popularized by the legal writings of Blackstone, which were read by plantation gentlemen as well as by candidates for the bar. James Otis, a Boston lawyer, cited the natural rights of self-taxation, personal liberty, and freedom in his opposition to the writs of assistance and the revenue act of 1764. "The colonists being men, have a right to be considered as equally entitled to all the rights of Nature with Europeans, and they are not to be restrained, in the exercise of any of these rights, but for the evident good of the whole country."
' But it was only gradually that the colonists followed the precedent set by Otis and invoked the natural rights philosophy in their agitation against the policies of the mother country. They appealed rather to their rights as Englishmen, to their colonial charters, and finally to their conception of an imperial federation of self-governing dominions. When London brushed all these arguments aside, then the patriots resorted to the full implications of the natural rights philosophy. Erudite revolutionists like John Adams made good use of such authorities as Machia-velli, Bodin, and the still disputed author of Vindiciae Contra Tyrannos. But it was Burlamqui, Vattel, Grotius, and Pufendorf, together with the Puritan theorists of the seventeenth century, and above all Locke, who enjoyed the widest popularity. Hence when Jefferson put the doctrine of natural rights into the imperishable words of the Declaration of Independence, it was already familiar to Americans through the writings of well-known leaders and pamphleteers.
Although most colonial expositions of the natural rights philosophy showed little sympathy with its "leveling" implications, these played some part in the protests against special privileges. Judge Samuel Sewall
1 Jonathan Mayhew, A Discourse Concerning Unlimited Submission and Non-Resistance to the Higher Powers (Boston, 1750), 24, 40.